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[It should have been stated in our last num- 
er but one, that the letter of Richard Smith 
) a priest of the Church of England, was 
iken from a manuscript Biography of the 
ansom and Smith families, written by Josep 
ansom in the year 1788. ] . 


For “The Friend.” 
me Account of Richard Smith, author of “A Letter 
io a Priest of the Church of England,” A.D. 1660. 

(Continued from page 202.) 

The “ peaceable posture” of Truth as held 
y Friends, which the latter portion of these 
ntries refers to, as then established in Hng- 
vad, was due in part to the court influence 
f William Penn, and in part to the Popish 
endencies of King Charles the Second, and 
he actual Romanism of King James the 
econd. Roman Catholics in England are of 
ourse ‘Dissenters,’ and in order to spare 
vem, it became necessary to remove the heavy 
and of oppressive power from Dissenters in 
eneral, including Friends. _ Credit, unfortu- 
ately, cannot be given to the Established 
‘hurch for having become more noble-spirit- 
d, christianly tolerant, or liberal. Subser- 
iency to a Romanising court was, alas! the 
hief cause of the change in her entreatment 
ee eters.” It seems to be a trait of hu- 

an nature, that no sooner has a sect escaped 
rom under the heel of persecution for non- 
onformity of opinion and practice in religion, 
han it turns round and seeks to compel con- 
ormity to its own “non-conformist” views by 
methods to those lately used against 
Not being disposed to trust implicitly to a 
ermanence of the improved order of things, 
'riends began in the latter half of the seven- 
enth century to look towards the colonies 
America as a haven of more assured rest 
d religious liberty. Without referring to 


ir New Jersey. 


_I am indebted for the following sketch of|forty minutes of Latitude, 
® primitive history of West New Jersey to|thence in a strait line to 
sveral papers read before the West New/forty-one Degrees of Latitude ; 
sey Surveyor’s Association at sundry times,|Tract of Land is hereafter to be called by the 
to the fundamental law of New Jersey,|Name or Names of New Ceaserea or New 


tory of New Jersey, &c. 

The early settlers upon*the Hudson and 
Delaware rivers were Dutch and Swedes, who 
established governments of their own. But 
about 1663-64, the British government claim- 
ing right by discovery, reduced the whole 
country under their control; and King Charles 
IL. by letters patent bearing date the 12th 
March, 1663, (from the authorized Books of 
Grants, &c.,) granted unto his brother, James 
Duke of York, his heirs and assigns, “ All 
that Part of the main Land of New England 
beginning at a certain place called or known 
by the name of St. Croix, next adjoining to 
New Scotland in America; and from thence 
extending along the Sea Coast unto a certain 
place called Petuaquine or Pemaquid, and so 
up the River thereof to the furthest head of 
the same as it tendeth Northward; and ex- 
tending from thence to the River of Kene- 
beque, and so upwards by the shortest Course 
to the River of Canada, Northward; and also 
all that Island or Islands commonly called by 
the several Name or Names of Matowacks or 
Long Island scituate lying and being towards 
the West of Cape Codd and the Narrow- 
Higansetts abutting upon the main Land be- 
tween the two rivers there, called or known 
by the several Names of Conecticut or Hud- 
son’s River; together also with the said River 
called Hudson’s River, and all the Lands 
from the West side of Conecticut to the Hast 
side of Delaware Bay. And also all those 
several Islands called or known by the names 
of Martin’s Vineyard and Nantukes or other- 
wise Nantukett.” - : 

The limits of this grant are quite proble- 
matical, though interpreted as including New 
York, New England and New Jersey; but 
the terms of the next, from the Duke of York, 
define the boundaries of the present New 
Jersey quite accurately. The Duke by his 
deeds of lease and release, dated 23d and 24th 
of June 1664, “in consideration of a compe- 
tent sum of good and lawful Money of Eng- 
land” grants and conveys unto “John Lord 
Berkeley, Baron of Stratton, one of the King’s 
Privy Council, and Sir George Carteret of 
Saltrum, in the County of Devon, Knight, 
and one of the Privy Council, and their heirs 
and assigns forever, All that tract of land ad- 
jacent to New-England, and lying and being 
to the Westward of Long Island and Manhitas 
{sland and bounded on the Hast part by the 
main Sea and part by Hudson’s Riverand hath 
upon the West Delaware Bay or River and 


ennsylvania, I will take up the history of|extendeth Southward to the Main Ocean as 
ew Jersey, as connected with the subject of|far as Cape-May at the Mouth of Delaware 
is paper, who was one of the earliest pro-|Bay and to the Northward as far as the 
etaries of the Province of Nova Caesarea| Northernmost Branch of the said Bay or River 


of Delaware, which is forty-one Degrees and 


which said 


Leaming and Spicer’s Laws, and Smith’s His- Jersey; and also all Rivers, mines, minerals, 


woods, fishings, hawkings, huntings and fow- 
lings, and all other royalties, profits, commo- 
dities and hereditaments whatsoever to the 
said lands and premises belonging or in any 
wise appertaining. 

(Signed) JAMES.” 

In the same year the new Lords Proprietors, 
Berkeley and Carteret, promulgated a docu- 
ment by way of constitution and fundamental 
law for the Territories just acquired. From 
this document, entitled “ The Concessions and 
Agreement of the Lords Proprietors of the 
Province of New Caesarea or New Jersey to 
and with all and every of the Adventurers 
and all such as shall settle or plant there,” I 
extract the following, as showing a strong 
contrast with the spirit of the constitution 
adopted by the Friends who ultimately be- 
came Proprietors. Every free settler who 
should receive a grant of land was required 
to come “arm’d with a good Musket, bore 12 
Bullets to the Pound, with 10 pounds of 
Powder, and 20 pounds of Bullets, with Ban- 
diliers and Match convenient,’ and “every 
able Servant that he shall carry with him 
arm’d and provided as aforesaid.” They were 
to “constitute trained bands and companies, 
with the number of soldiers, for the safety, 
strength, and defence of the said Province, 
and of the forts, castles, cities, &c., to suppress 
all mutinies and rebellions, to make war offen- 
sive and defensive, with all Indians, strangers, 
and foreigners, as they shall see cause; and 
to pursue an enemy as well by Sea as by 
Land.’’* These concessions make no provision 
for purchasing the rights or conciliating the 
feelings of the Indians, but Governor Philip 
Carteret, appointed on the day of the date of 
the concessions, on his arrival late in the sum- 
mer of the next year, 1665, thought it prudent 
to purchase their rights. 

Berkeley and Carteret held the Province 
for over ten years. During this period Richard 
Hartshorne, “a Friend of high standing,” set- 
tled in East New Jersey, having purchased 
land from former patentees of the Duke of 
York. The Indian claims not having been 
satisfied by the Duke, nor by the patentees 
under him, Richard found his rights called in 
question by the natives. “The Indians,” says 
he, “came to my house and laid their hands 
on the post and frame of the héuse and said 
that house was theirs, they never had any- 
thing for it, and told me if | would not buy 
the land, I must be gone. But I minded it 
not, thinking it was Davis’s land, and they 
wanted to get something of me; they at last 
told me they would kill my cattle and burn 
my hay, if I would not buy the land nor be 
gone; then I went to the Patentees, which 
were James Grover, Richard Stout, John 


and crosseth over| Bound, and Richard Gibbons; they told me it 
Hudson’s River in’ was never bought, nor had the Indians any- 


thing for it. * * * I told them I would not 
live on those terms, and not only so, but it 
was dangerous, for the Indians threatened to 
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kill my cattle.” Richard afterwards re-pur- 
chased his lands from the Indians: it may well 
be doubted, and was doubted by the primitive 
settlers, whether the natives had any more 
real intrinsic right to desert and undivided 
lands than the English; but following the 
golden rule, “ whatsoever ye would that men 
should do to you do ye even so to them,” 
proved in this case as in so many others, the 
best worldly wisdom as well as the best re- 
ligion. While New England and Virginia 
were scenes of violence and cruelty, and inse- 
curity of life and property to both Indians and 
English, in New Jersey as afterwards in Penn- 
sylvania, the two races lived side by side in 
mutual goodwill, and “the Indians,” to use the 
language of Samuel Smith, “became, of a jeal- 
ous, shy people, serviceable good neighbours.” 

An account of the country written by Rich- 
ard Hartshorne and circulated among Friends, 
is perhaps entitled to the credit of having 
given the first decisive impetus to the emigra- 
tion movement among them. 


For “The Friend” 


inscrutable, and whose ways are past findin; 


There is a very striking coincidence of feel-|out, by all the penetrations of finite under 


ing and sense of judgment in the views held 
forth in the Epistle of Caution and Advice, to 
which the readers of “ The Friend” were re- 
ferred in a note under an article of correspond- 
ence by Samuel Fothergill, in the issue of the 
21st of last month, and those contained in 
Mary Peisley’s letter to John Pemberton, 


standings, uninfluenced by His own eterna 
light.” ‘ 

About the middle of the last century, th 
blessed Head of the church raised up an 
qualified a band of faithful Friends—the Pem 
bertons, Churchman, Woolman, Benezet, Em 
len, Dylwin, and not a few other lively spirite: 


written near the same time, on the subject of}and exercised members of our religious So 


paying a tax for the support of war: the read- 
ing of it may be of use to the members of our 
religious Society, and especially to such as are 
standing in the position of justifying them- 


ciety, who dwelt under the weight of the con 
cern already alluded to, and also as regarde 
the state of the church in relation to slavery 
until 1774 and 1776, when, on both these sub 


selves in the payment of a tax for the like|jects, such disciplinary arrangements wer 


purpose. We think the former is well worthy 
of a place in the columns of “The Friend,” 
and it is sent for insertion in that journal, 
should it be deemed proper; and we would 
refer the letter to the perusal of Friends: it 
will be found on pages 113 and 114, of vol. 11 
of Friends’ Library. Both holding forth the 
united belief and sense, that the Lord was 


Passing over the temporary repossession of|about to exalt the blessed day foretold by the 


the Province by the Dutch in 1673, its retro- 
cession by them to the English in 1673-4, 
and the new grants thereby rendered neces- 
sary from the king to the Duke of York, and 
from the latter to Berkeley and Carteret to 
confirm their title, we arrive at the period, 
(A.D. 1675,) when Lord Berkeley, becoming 
weary of his Proprietorship, offered it for sale 
at alow price. At that time John Fenwick, 
of London, a Friend of considerable means, 
and acting as Trustee for Edward Byllynge 
or Byllinge, a gentleman of large though en- 
cumbered estate, conceived the idea of pur- 
chasing, conjointly with Byllinge as chief, the 
proprietorship, and of removing with his own 
family to the “land of promise.” Thus not 
only would Fenwick himself and such Friends 
as might choose to join his venture, attain the 
coveted religious freedom and security from 
persecution, together with the advantages 
which the virgin soil of America offered to 
planters, but a large pecuniary profit would, 
he believed, be reaped by Byllinge and him- 
self from dividing and retailing the immense 
tract, so bought at wholesale. Edward Byll- 
inge, also a Friend, appears to have been sin- 
cerely anxious to promote the removal of 
such Friends as desired to join the proposed 
religious colony, while not intending to re- 
move himself. The proprietorship was to be 
in his name as chief, and Fenwick was to re- 
ceive one tenth of the lands for acting as his 
Trustee. In accordance with their mutual 
understanding, Fenwick and Byllinge now 
proceededsto make their bargain with Lord 
Berkeley, which was consummated in the 
same year, by his conveyance to Fenwick in 
trust for Byllinge and his assigns, of his moiety 
or half part of, Nova Caesarea or New Jersey. 
The purchase money required, even allowing 
for the manifold greater value of money in 
those days, was comparatively small; and yet 
the situation of Byllinge’s affairs was such, 
that even this small sum of one thousand 
pounds had to be advanced by Fenwick. The 
peculiar circumstances of the case gave rise 
to misunderstanding and disagreement be- 
tween Byllinge and his trustee, and they con- 
cluded to refer their dispute to William Penn 
as arbitrator ; who, after carefully examining 
the case, gave his award. This not being 
satisfactory to Fenwick, the latter refused to 
comply with it. 
(To be continued.) 


prophet, that “ Nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, nor learn war any more.” . 

The signers of the Epistle say, “It is his 
determination to exalt this blessed day in this 
our age, if in the depth of humility we receive 
his instructions, and obey his voice. 

The expression used by Mary Peisley is: 
“Though I have not the least intention to 
derogate from the real worth of those honor- 
able sons of the morning, who were made in- 
strumental in a good degree to break down 
the partition walls which carnal, selfish men, 


adopted as those which now exist for the ex 
cluding of members for countenancing mili 
tary services, either by the payment of an: 
tax levied for the support of war, or in ani 
other manner giving encouragement to thi 
unstable spirit of war. 

Thus, through the faithfulness of our pre 
decessors, is transmitted to us and succeedins 
ages, an inheritance “to hold fast that no mai 
may take our crown.” It does not become an 
of their successors in religious profession t 
throw down any of the altars the Lord ha 
raised in his church. But if any have paid : 
tax levied for warlike purposes, whether in 
advertantly or otherwise, let them not stan 
in justification of the act, or be placing th 
candle under a bed, and saying, Friends havs 
always paid a war tax; or throwing fortl 
doubts concerning the testimony, or the pro 
priety of the faithful observance of the whole 
some rules already decided on by the church 


had raised between the people and the Sun of/presuming that if the concern for such be ¢ 


Righteousness; yet I am not afraid to say, 
and give it under my hand, that it was and 
is the design of God, that his people in future 
ages should make an improvement on their 
labors, and carry on the work of reformation 
even further than they did: and notwithstand- 
ing a night of apostacy has come over us asa 
people, (as day and night succeed each other 
in their season, and God keeps his covenant 
with both) yet am I of the judgment, that 
day has begun to dawn, in which the Sun of 
Righteousness will rise higher and_ higher, 
and with greater lustre than heretofore. But 
if those who are called of God to be the sons 
of this morning, look back to the night, and 
to them who have slept, and been drunken in 


right one, it will make its way. Are we not 
admonished by an apostle, “to contend earn 
estly for the faith once delivered to the saints? 
This exercise, the christian traveller ofter 
finds needful in his own particular,.and wil 
equally apply to his exercises in the churcl 
as divine ability is afforded. 
Second month, 1871. 


Teeland, 

Was there ever such an anomaly as the is 
land of Iceland? Geographically it belongs 
to the Western continent, and yet, historically 
and politically, it is a member of the Eastern 
It lies close under the Arctic circle, where 
winter prevails during three quarters of the 


the night, (by sipping of the golden cup of} year, and is surrounded by seas filled with ice 


abomination) or even to the latter day—they 
will frustrate the designs of Providence re- 
specting themselves, but not respecting his 
own work. For it is his sacred determina- 
tion to be glorious in heaven and glorified on 
earth, though those who would be called His 
Israel be not gathered.” . 

Mary Peisley and her companion in the 
bonds of the gospel, Catherine Payton, and 
their fellow laborer, Samuel Fothergill, paid 
an extensive religious visit in America be- 
tween the years 1753 and 1756: through the 
exercises attending, they were introduced 
into a lively sense of the state of the churches 
at that period; when not a few of the mem- 
bers opposed the reformation pointed to in 
the before mentioned documents. The former 
of them states the cause as arising from a 
state of worldly mindedness, saying, that 
“divers parents of this age, have bent their 
thoughts and desires too much to earth, to 
have a clear and distinct discerning of the 


times and seasons in a spiritual sense, and of|in the variety of its mineral waters, Scotla 
the sacred purposes of Him, whose wisdom is'and Norway in the fertility of its salmon fisl 


bergs; and yet boiling geysers and fountains 
of heated steam burst everywhere from ité 
surface, while great volcanoes pour down int¢ 
its valleys and upon its plains streams of mol 
ten lava. The nearest neighbors of the Ic 
landers are the Eskimos of Greenland; yet 
while the Eskimos are sunk to the nethel 
level of ignorance, the Icelanders have raise 
themselves to an elevated plane of enlighten: 
ment. And so the wonderful island lies there 
a link between the two hemispheres; a sité 
where the most opposite of elements, hea 
and cold, are constantly contending for sover 
eignty ; the seat of a race of the highest civi 
lization in close contact with a race of th 
lowest barbarism. Nor does this end the 
chapter of contradictions. Lying almost be 
yond the range of either animal or vegetab 
production, the island still yields commoditi 
which many more favored localities cann 
furnish. -It rivals semi-tropical Italy in t 
value of its sulphur mines, temperate German 


riments, and that semi-carbonized wood, 
nown as surtubrandur, which, as a material 
r the manufacture of furniture, equals the 
smous ebony of the tropics. A land of gla- 
ers, and suffering keenly from the chill winds 
iat blow off the icy shores of Greenland, 
xeland’s chief harbors are open all the year 
ound, while those of the Baltic, far to the 
vuth, are frequently closed. A treeless coun- 
ry, its inhabitants often burn the costliest of 
oods— mahogany, rosewood, and Brazil 
ood—which has been borne to them from the 
ropics, at no expense for freight, by the cur- 
mt of the Gulf Stream. A land where wheat 
‘ill not ripen, its people possess in abundance 
vegetable growth, the lichen islandicus, 
‘hich, in far richer countries, is accounted a 
xury. A nation almost destitute of schools, 
lof its sons and daughters are taught to 
sad and write from their earliest years. 
The history and philology of the island pre- 
mnt features equally strange and striking. It 
the smallest of all Teutonic communities, 
chile its speech is the most ancient, and, 
rammatically, the richest of all the Teutonic 
ialects. In it are preserved the oldest poems, 
e oldest political orations, and the oldest 
ligious ideas of our race. It is, as has been 
id, the feeblest of all Teutonic communities, 
t it was the first to develop a republican 
stem of government, the first to establish 
*ial by jury, the first to compile codes of law. 
‘he colonization of the island furnished a 
arallel in the ninth century to the coloniza- 
on of New England in the seventeenth, its 
ioneers seeking its barren shores for the self- 
ame reason that led the Puritans to the rock- 
‘ound coasts of Massachusetts and Connecti- 
at Its sturdy sons helped to delay the fall 
the Eastern Empire by enlisting in the 
lody guard of the Byzantine monarchs; took 
jart, under Rurik, in the foundation of the 
Russian monarchy ; took part, under Rollo, in 
lhe establishment of that Norman dynasty 
which subsequently conquered England ; set 
'p kingdoms, and left traces of their speech, 
n Ireland and Scotlan#; built churches and 
‘owns in Greenland; and preceded Columbus, 
vy five hundred years, on the dreary, watery 
vath which led to the mainland of America. 
No nation so small as Iceland has so large 
, literature. The number of printed books 
“mounts to many thousands, and the number 
»f unprinted works, preserved as manuscripts 
in the public libraries of Europe, is at least 
iqually great. Nor is this literature, as is the 
vase with many minor nationalities, and with 
most colonial communities, made up of trans- 
ations, but is almost wholly composed of ori- 
zinal works. With the exception of the Bible 
ind a few theological works, Homer and one 
or two other classics, Milton, Klopstock, Pope, 
md portions of Shakespeare, Byron, and 
Burns, very little of the literature of other 
aations has been translated into Icelandic. 
The modern literature, especially of this cen- 
wury, is rich in poetry and in poetical works. 
The Icelandic throws a flood of light upon 
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sible to the student of the insular language. 
Yet, notwithstanding its importance to the 
English scholar, the Icelaadic has hitherto 
been, to the great mass of students of English 
lineage, a sealed book. While the philologists 
of Scandinavia were making broad reputa- 
tions by their investigations in the old North- 
ern domain, while the philologists of Germany 
were Cleverly availing themselves of this field, 
the English knew so little of the harvest 
which was awaiting the reaper, that the num- 
ber of men in England and America who had 
ever paid any attention to Icelandic might 
almost, until within the last decade, have been 
reckoned up on the fingers of a single man. 
But in England a new era has dawned. The 
labors of Laing and Dasent and Thorpe in 
Icelandic literature are beginning to excite 
interest in the Icelandic language, and a great 
impulse has latterly been given to the new 
movement by the publication of the first part 
of an excellent Icelandic-English lexicon, 
through the agency of the University of Ox- 
ford. 

But through it all, through the present days 
when its speech opens up a mine of wealth 
to the linguist of every Germanic tribe, as 
through those past days when its writers 
were the chroniclers of all the neighboring 
Germanic nations, the venerable island floats 
upon the gray waters of the distant Northern 
sea, the wonder alike of the naturalist and the 
philosopher. The former sees in it a display 
of nature’s powers under forms which they 
nowhere else assume; the latter sees in it a 
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ties, and annually produces, in proportion to/ the history of the English language. In their|and towed the barge back to the’ pier, and 
population, three times the number ofj|early stayes, so nearly connected were the|laid her athwart the lighter. 
rses and sheep raised in our own State of|two tongues that we can very well imagine 
ew York. It exports several articles which| an intelligent Anglo-Saxon and an intelligent|man for his unkind action, upon which he be- 
ee either found nowhere else, or, if found,| Icelander making themselves mutually under-|came abusive, and made use of the disgusting 
ve of greatly inferior quality, such as the)stood, with some little slowness and difficulty|language so common among low men pro- 
own of the eider duck, which makes its way] perhaps. At a later period the Icelandic great- 
» every palace, and upon which the heads of} ly influenced the English, espevially in its 
1 the kings of the earth easily or uneasily) northern dialects, so that most of the dialectic 
2, the feldspar so largely used in optical ex-| words used by Burns are at once comprehen- 


“Ned at once remonstrated with the pier- 


voked. Whenever Ned was on the pier he 
was irritated by similar abusive words, and 
at last was so angered, that he seized the man 
by his coat collar, ran him violently along the 
pier to the extrema edge, and threatened to 
throw him overboard. Never was man held 
in a more powerful grasp, and it would have 
been easy for Ned to carry out his intention. 
But just as he was about to let go, he remem- 
bered God, and was troubled. Immediately 
he dragged the man back, and walked off the 
ier. 
: “The wretchedness that filled his soul at 
that moment Ned has not forgotten. The 
peace of mind which had once filled his heart 
with joy had departed. He had permitted 
Satan to master him, and had pained his Sa- 
viour. During the whole of the day his re- 
morse was great, and when he got home he 
sought his heavenly Father, and confessed 
with bitterness of soul his sin. His old feel- 
ings, however, were not restored ; he felt self- 
condemned and unhappy.” A judicious friend 
observed his dejected look and inquired the 
cause, and when he had heard the story, told 
him it was his duty to go to the man and ac- 
knowledge that he had done wrong—remind- 
ing him of the Scripture passage : “Therefore, 
if thou bring thy gift to the altar, afid there 
rememberest that thy brother hath aught 
against thee, leave there thy gift before the 
altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to 
thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
gift.” It was a severe trial, Ned’s natural 
pride revolted at the humiliation, “I can’t 
humble myself before him,” he said to him- 
self. “It’s no use, I can’t do it. The man 
was the first aggressor, he cast off the rope; 
had it not been for the owner of the steam 


nation, weak in numbers, maintaining un-|tug, a whole tide’s work would have been lost. 


changed for almost a thousand years, against 
obstacles never before surmounted by man, 
its language, its literature, and its customs. 


rr 
For ‘The Friend.” 


Incidents in the Life of Edward Wright. 


(Concluded from page 204.) 


“During the first week of his foremanship, 
Ned sent five barges to Victoria Dock at high 
water, with two men in each, while he fol- 
lowed in his barge alone. Having arrived at 
the dock in due course, he made his barge fast 
to the floating pier. The tide was just then 
running out very hard, and before he could 
get his oars put in, and prepare to drop his 


How can I submit to this man of all others? 
He would tell it out to all his mates and ac- 
quaintances that Ned Wright had begged his 
pardon. 

“And yet he could not bear the intolerable 
load of misery ‘which weighed upon his spirits. 
He sought refuge in sleep, but ‘ nature’s kind 
restorer’ could not bring him relief. He en- 
deavored to pray, but found something clog- 
ging his utterance. Next morning he went 
as usual to his work, but his mind was occu- 
pied with thoughts that distressed him. He 
knew that he must go through thetrial. He 
pictured himself going on to the pier, begging 
his enemy’s pardon, and hearing in return the 
sneer, and bitter taunt, and jeering laugh. He 


barge clear of the pier, to allow the passenger} had been unaccustomed to such a scene. Be- 
steamboat to approach, the pierman cast off|fore his conversion he would have disdained 
the rope which held Ned’s barge, and sent/the thought of submission, and for ever dis- 
him adrift, although the passenger boat was|pelled it from his mind; but now he could not 


then at Blackwall. 


This was a malicious}shake off these feelings. 


Every sound he 


act, and Ned’s anger was so aroused that|heard had for its echo ‘ Victoria Dock,’ and 
the consequences might have been serious,|at every step he took he seemed to confront 


had the pierman been at hand. Away went|‘ Victoria Dock.’ 


At the close of the day he 


the barge, the tide taking her still farther and|found himself at Fenchurch Street Station. 
farther from the shore, and drifting her right| How he got there he scarcely knew ; but be- 
over to the other side. Ned was at a loss tojing there, he took a ticket for Blackwall. 
know what to do, having no anchor to let go,| Leaving the train,.he walked on the pier. 
and nothing on which to lay hold to check|The boat was there waiting to convey pas- 


her course. 


At last a Christian man, master|sengers to Victoria Dock, and Ned _ half 


of a small tug, observed Ned’s dilemma, and| wished she would start before he could reach 


steaming after the barge he took the headfast,! her. 


The struggle between the flesh and the 
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spirit here reached its climax. He had fought 
bravely with members of the ‘ring,’ and had 
not been troubled with misgivings and fears; 
but this conflict vexed him more than any 
other. Standing undecided as to what he 
should do, with one foot on the bulwark rail 
of the boat and the other on the edge of the 
pier, the boat at last moved off, and a voice 
cried, ‘look out, governor or you will be over- 
board.’ Now was the decisive moment. He 
must either jump one way or the other, or fall 
into the river; and just as he was about to 
spring on to the pier, a hand behind seized and 
pulled him on board the boat. He hadno alter- 
native now; he must go to Victoria Dock. On 
his arrival there he saw the very man he so 
much dreaded stationed to collect the passen- 
gers’ tickets as they landed. Ned’s heart be- 
gan again to quake. He walked around the 
boat several times, allowing every passenger 
to land but himself. His turn, however, came ; 
and so, giving up his ticket, he said to the 
man, ‘George, I want to see you.’ 

“<JT should think you did,’ was the reply, 
‘after the manner you served me yesterday. 
Why, you might have drowned me.’ 

“<Well, said Ned, ‘the fact is, George, I 
was converted a little while ago, and I now 
confess to you how very wrong I was to act 
toward you as I did yesterday. It hasmade 
me very miserable and unhappy ever since, 
and I am compelled to come and acknowledge 
myself in fault, and beg of you to forgive me, 
It is a wonder, George, I did not throw you 
overboard ; for you know what a character I 


have been in times past, before God, in the} 


greatness of His mercy, converted me. Ah, 
George, I would have thrown you into the 
river then; but now God’s preventing mercy 
restrained me. I shall be contented and 
happy now that I have told you, and lam sure 
you won’t take further notice of it, or be of- 
fended.’ ”’ 

This humble acknowledgment and the re- 
quest for forgiveness which followed, touched 
a tender chord in the heart of the rough pier? 
man, and he burst into tears, and acknow- 
ledged his own wickedness. 

The narrative of EH. Wright furnishes an 
interesting illustration of the language of 
Robert Barclay, when speaking of the spirit 
of Christ, even that Divine saving Light, 
which he says, “Comes upon all at certain 
times and seasons, wherein it works power- 
fully upon the soul, mightily tenders it, and 
breaks it; at which time if man resist it not, 
but closes with it, he comes to know salvation 
by it. Hven as the Lake of Bethesda did not 
cure all those that washed init, but such only 
who washed first after the angel had moved 
upon the waters; so God moves in love to 
mankind, in this seed in his heart, at some 
singular times, setting his sins in order before 
him, and seriously inviting him to repentance, 
offering to him remission of sins and salva- 
tion: which if man accept of, he may be 
saved.” “This then,” he adds, “O man or 
woman! is the day of God’s gracious visita- 
tion to thy soul, which if thou resist not, thou 
shall be happy forever.® 

The memorable evening when E. Wright 
was providentially led to a place of religious 
worship, appears to have been to him such a 
“singular time,” and it was indeed an un- 
speakable favor to him, that he was enabled 
to submit to the heavenly visitation. He 
often spoke of it as the time of his “ conver- 
sion ’—and so it truly was in the proper sense 


need not fear to tell me when he thinks th 
change is near.” : 

19th. She asked to have the text reac 
“Can a woman forget her sucking child,” &e 
saying, “it has occurred to me with encourage 
ment. Sometimes I seem left to myself, an 
cannot so well bear my sufferings. But asi 
the outward, day and night succeed eae 
other, so it is in our spiritual experience.” - 


of the word, which signifies a turning or 
changing; for his thoughts were turned from 
the pursuit of mere sensual gratifications to 
the possession of heavenly treasures. But he 
experienced, as all true Christians will, that 
though his feet had been happily turned into 
the path that leads to Heaven, yet many 
struggles and conflicts were to be encountered 
in his journey thither. Like the woman who 


few days after she remarked to a friend : “Th: 
has been a suffering illness. Patience some 
times seemed almost ready to fail, with scarce 
ly any ability to ask for more. At other time 
(I hope it is not too much for me to say) 
am comforted with Heavenly good. ‘I hay 
graven thee on the palms of my hands,’ &€ 
has been remembered to my consolation.” | 

“22d. Brother A., his wife, and sister bein 
with us, mother addressed us on the impor 
ance of heeding the monitions of Divine grace 
saying, “it will do great things for you.” 

29th. After a time of suffering from e3 
treme sickness, by which she was much e3 
‘|hausted, upon something being done for he 
comfort, she said: “ It is a great favor to be s 
kindly cared for. I have some doubts an 
conflicts of spirit; but I have a blessed hope 
which) with thankfulness I think I may say 


had been a sinner, of whom the dear Re- 
deemer said, “Her sins which are many are 
forgiven; for she loved much,” EH. Wright 
became animated’ with a fervent love for the 
Saviour, and a strong desire to promote his 
kingdom—especially among his former asso- 
ciates in labor and crime. Rough and un- 
polished as have been his efforts, a meastre 
of success appears to have attended the honest 
sincerity which marked them. 


Selected. 
“REMEMBER NOT THE SINS OF MY YOUTH.” 


Could I recall the years that now are flown, 
For evermore : 

Reyive my early visions—long o’erthrown— 
And hope restore : 

How blest it were to mould my life anew, 

And all my broken yows of youth renew! 


Oh were I once again but free to choose 


does not fail.” . 

On the 27th of 2d mo. 1864, our dear mothe 
had a slight paralytic affection which enfeeble 
her right hand and affected her speech. Fror 
this time until her death she was almos 
wholly confined to her bed. Poverty of spiri 
and discouragement were much her experi 
ence, partly, no doubt, from nervous weak 
ness: yet through all, some seasons of cons¢ 
lation were granted. : 

4th mo. 6th. She said, “ Passages of scrip 
ture often revive;” and repeated, “The Lor 
is my shepherd,” &c., and, “He shall cove 
thee with his feathers, and under his wing 
shalt thou trust: his truth shall be thy shiek 
and buckler.” Adding, “but I cannot oe 
this to myself :” and dwelt much on her un 
worthiness, and that she had nothing to trus 
to but the Lord’s mercy. 

5th mo. 29th. To a friend she said, “ Poverty 
of spirit is much my portion ; but I have hope 
in the goodness and mercy of my blessed Sa 
viour.” 

6th mo. 12th. She revived the desire fos 
patience; saying, “I suppose you think I ar 
often lacking in it, but I feel many wante 
without ability to help myself. It is a condi 
tion I have often looked towards, but the re 
ality is different from anticipation.” Bein 
told she bore her suffering with much resigna 
tion, it seemed to comfort her. | 

7th mo. 4th. When in much pain she said 
“Tf these afflictions which are but for a mo 
ment, work out for us a far more exceedin 
and eternal weight of glory, what a mercy if 
will be. My great desire is to wait the Lord’ 
time; and that I may not cast away the shiel 
of faith as thongh it had not been anointed’ 

29th. Being distressed with nervous rest 
lessness, she said, “I beg for patience; bu 
from feeling so badly, I sometimes think I an 


As in past days, 
How oft the sun-lit path I would refuse 
For sterner ways! 
Content to turn aside from every road 
Save that which kept me in the smile of God. 


But vain the dream; the strife is o’er with me: 
Dark days remain: 
I could not trust my heart, if I were free 
To choose again: 
The dazzling morning might again deceive, 
Life be mis-spent, and age be left to grieve. 


I would not, if I could, recall the years 
That now are fled: 
Their cares and pleasures, labors, hopes and fears 
For me are dead: 
I ask but mercy for the weary past, 
And grace to guide me gently home at last. 
Good Words. 


————~e__ 


: For “The Friend.” 
Selections from Memoranda concerning Hannah 
Gibbons; a Minister deceased. 
(Continued from page 206.) 

1st mo. 31st, 1862. Our dear mother was 
again taken ill, which was followed by several 
months of suffering; during which, at times, 
her life was despaired of. But, contrary to 
expectation or her own desire, she recovered 
so as to get down stairs the 10th of Sixth 
month; and Seventh month 13th, she was 
able to get to meeting. 

A few days after this attack, she remarked 
to a friend, “I have had a time of suffering 
since I saw thee: but, for the most part, my 
mind has been centered in peaceful quiet, 
which I esteem an unmerited favor. I believe 
that He who has been with me all my life 
long, does not forsake me in old age.” 

At one time, she said, “I think it an awful 
thing to die. I have often looked over the 
leaves of my life, and think I may say I feel 
nothing in my way; which is surely of the 
Lord’s mercy. I hope, my dear child, thou/like a fretful child.” On being told she di 
wilt be cared for, which perhaps will be the/not appear so, and it was believed much ¢ 
case beyond thy expectation. I havesuffered|/her discomfort arose from nervous debilit 
often, and if itis the Lord’s will to continue me| she replied, “I think it must be so. I hay 
in suffering, I hope He will give me strength|loved the Lord from my youth, and ende 
equal to all He may lay upon me;” adding,|yored to serve Him: and now have nothin 
“J have been an unprofitable servant.” to trust to but His mercy. I sometimes thin 

3d mo. 10th, she was greatly prostrated.|I see nothing in my way. 
Her physician being present, she said, “he| “This grievous war, with brother arraye 
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ust brother, is very distressing to my feel-|for my refinement and purification. And if 
Oh! how often do I desire that the|I am only ready for the call, it will be through 


would turn the hearts of the people to 
iself, even as aman turneth a water course 
e field. That wars and fightings may 
fe, and peace be restored to our once peace- 
nd. The gospel dispensation was ushered 
ith ‘Glory to God in the highest: on earth 
se and good will to men.’ Truly the time 
come when ‘ Vain is the help of man.’” 
a the prophetic vision, the man which had 
writer’s ink-horn by his side, was to go 
vugh the midst of the city of Jerusalem, 
“set a mark upon the foreheads of the 
. that sigh, and that cry, for all the abom- 
jions that be done in the midst thereof.” 
rest were to be wholly smitten or slain. 
inah Gibbons bore unmistakeable marks 


the mercy of God in Christ Jesus.” 

7th. First-day. She spoke, as she frequently 
had done, of the privilege of attending re- 
ligious meetings; and greatly desired our 
young people might value these opportunities: 
and that they may embrace the visitations of 
Heavenly love and mercy, and regard them 
with reverence and holy fear. 

9th mo. 4th. Dear mother said, “The pre- 
sent seems to mé a very serious time on ac- 
count of the desolating war; and I think it 
behooves each one of us to examine our stand- 
ing, and know whether we are building on the 
Rock or on the sand. ‘Watch and pray lest 
ye enter into temptation,’ is as needful now 
as when the command was given by our 


veing one of the former of these. And/blessed Saviour. But how true it is the spirit 


le remembering the record: “Ten right- 
3 would have saved a city once,” we know 
lhow far the sighs and the cries of this faith- 
servant, with that of other similarly ex- 
sed spirits, in the two-fold duty of watch- 
‘unto prayer on their own accounts; while 
‘he same time thinking of a world that 
iks not for itself; and of bearing it on their 
rts before the Lord, might have had in 
‘ing the desolating scourge then wasting 
highly favored land. 
hile there are sighers and criers in the 
sent day, some more manifest, as well as 
‘e more hidden ones, that are but little 
‘wn save to the secret-seeing eye of their 
her in heaven, who still hath especial re- 
ll to the lonely sparrows of His heritage, 
one of whom is forgotten before Him, how 
ry desirable that this afflicted remnant, 
parable, it may be, to “ two little flocks of 
3” pitched before the Syrians who filled the 
try, (1 Kings xx. 27,) should be not only 
ssh animated by a renewal of the holy faith 
' patience, granted at times to those who 
- and follow Him, but that their ranks 
uld be increased through a faithful sur- 
der on the part of others to the Lord Jesus 
‘ist, and a no less faithful maintenance of 
ensign of self-denial and the daily cross, 
sre a fashion-following, pleasure-loving, 
' custom-serving world. Were this the 
», were the government of the heart placed 
in the shoulders of the Lord of life and 
ty, whose right it is to rule and to reign 
re, how would He, as He did with our dear 
md, set His preserving mark upon these ; 
il his ancient premise of being “to them as 
ttle sanctuary in the countries where they 
ll come ;” enamor their souls more and 
ve of His love and His mercy ; bestow upon 
m gifts for the edifying of His church; and 
2 them to see that of the increase of His 
rernment and peace when allowed to reign 
the heart, there shall never be an end. 
Yo date. She spoke of the comfort of hav- 
religious sympathizing friends to visit 
': but desired more and more to be in the 
et, saying, “I love the quiet habitation, 
ere neither galley with oars nor gallant 
shall enter.” — 
‘th mo. 6th. Having a severe time from 
sressing sickness she said, “ My dear child, 
- unwearied efforts for my relief, demand 
grateful acknowledgment and thankful- 
s to our Father in Heaven; who continues 
strengthen thee in mind and body to ad- 
iister to my comfort. I have remembered, 
‘hom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth.’ I 
m chastened; but trust it is all in mercy 


is willing, but the flesh is weak. I often feel 
myself a poor creature, with nothing but 
mercy to-trust to: and added, ‘ Not by works 
of righteousness which we have done,’” &c. 

12th mo, 28th, 1864. Having an increase 
of feebleness in her left hand, and being other- 
wise more indisposed, she said, ‘‘ How I long 
for a more abiding sense of acceptance with 
my Heavenly Father! But I desire to say 
‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust in Him.’ 
For, ‘To whom shall we go? Thou hast the 
words of eternal life. I think I may say I 
have loved the truth from my youth, though 
I have done little for it.” 

3d mo. 12th, 1865. Mother feeling her mind 
religiously exercised towards a person whom 
she saw pass from the house of a neighbor, 
yet being fearful to act, she thus supplicated : 
“Oh Heavenly Father! enable me to do thy 
blessed will; lest, after all I have known of 
Thee, I may slide as some have slidden from 
thy holy commandments. Oh! give me to 
see with clearness the things which belong to 
thy honor and my soul’s peace.” 

(Yo be concluded.) 


For “The Friend.” 
Travels of a Naturalist, 


A fondness for natural history, even when 
we possess’ but a moderate knowledge of its 
details, furnishes to the mind a large and 
varied field of interest and instruction. He 
who knows something of Geology will notice 
the different soils and rocks, which he meets 
with, as he journeys over the country. What 
to another is a mere clod or stone, to him will 
be a volume full of thought and suggestion. 
He will see the evidences of forces which have 
operated many ages before, and read in the 
specimens before him the history of the de- 
struction of older continents, the upheavals 
from beneath the waters of new homes for ter- 
restrial beings, and the long series of changes 
by which an allwise Providence has fitted the 
earth for those who now dwell on its surface. 

The eye of the botanist will observe the 
new species of plants which he meets with. 
Some forms are only to be found on the sandy 
margin of the sea, others in the alluvial de- 
posits, and another class penetrate with their 
roots the crevices of the rocks. The swamps, 
the uplands and the mountain tops, all have 
their appropriate and peculiar residents. It 
is so in other departments of natural science ; 
every section of country has its own distinc- 
tive features—and these arrest the attention 
of the travelling naturalist, and furnish him 
with an ever accumulating store of facts, and 
with fresh food for thought.’ In illustration 


of this, some extracts follow from the descrip- 
tions given by Arthur Adams, who as surgeon 
accompanied one of the vessels of the British 
navy to the Hast Indies. He thus describes 
some of his rambles in the vicinity of Rio 
Janeiro, where their vessel called on its out- 
ward voyage. 

“On all sides rose sombre-tinted granite 
rocks of colossal magnitude, smooth, and 
speckled everywhere with lichens white, black, 
yellow, reddish, and brown. Growing from 
the fissures of the rocks that skirted the shore, 
were clumps of huge columnar cactuses, and 
springing from the sides of yawning gaps, 
were aloes with dark green, spiky leaves, and 
flowering stems, twenty, and even thirty feet 
high. Some of us have read about the straw- 
berry-plant of Saint Pierre, and how he de- 
spaired of ever being able to write the history 
of animals, when he found what time and 
labor were necessary to study the habits of 
all the visitants to and dwellers about the 
leaves and blossoms of the plant on his win- 
dow-sill. The minute investigation of one of 
these aloes astonished me almost as mu¢h. 
Little snails, with smooth, yellow shells, called 
Helicine, lurked under the decaying foot- 
stalks; creatures, belonging to the bug or 
hemipterous tribes, of extravagant shapes, 
reposed on the long green leaves; gigantic 
spiders called Nephilx, with very long legs, 
and gold and silver spotted bodies, hung, head 
downwards, motionless in the middle of their 
wide-spread nets, suspended from leaf-point to 
leaf-point; hairy spiders, short-legged and 
bloated, guarded jealously their nests, soft, 
yellow, silken bags filled with young spiders 
in the deep-set axils of the leaves; while 
among the ragged fibres of the root roamed 
thousand-legs and centipedes ! 

“ Leaving the shore and proceeding a little 
inland, I found myself surrounded on all sides 
by troops of floral beauties. There were 
flowers with trumpet-shaped, starlike, and 
crown-like corollas, whose names were entire- 
ly unknown to me. I recognised, however, 
the sweet, modest, dark-eyed Thunbergia, the 
bright blue blossoms of Plumbago, and the 
rich and crimson corymbs of the Asclepias.” 

“ Another day was devoted to the small is- 
land named Praya de Vermelha. The heaped- 
up boulders were crowded with aloes, always 
hereabout a conspicuous feature in the scene; 
and the rents and fissures were green with 
prickly pears. Overcome by the heat, I seated 
myself on the rocks by the sea, and watched 
the habits of the creatures peopling the marine 
aquaria beside me. The stone-basins were 
filled with translucent water, and fringed with 
plumose sea-weeds. Purple, long-spined sea- 
urchins were laboriously crawling up the steep 
and rugged sides by the aid of their tubular 
feet; the barnacles, which clothed the sub- 
merged surface of the rocks, threw out spas- 
modically at regular intervals their tufted 
feet; while above high-water mark, a Litto- 
rina (a zebra-striped and beautiful periwinkle) 
adhered by thousands to the smooth, worn 
granite. But the crabs amused me most. 
They nearly all belonged to the genus Sesar- - 
ma, or painted-crabs, and were very numer- 
ous. From the stilly pond they stealthily 
climbed the rocks just above the wash and 
ripple of the tide, and once on terra firma, 
they deliberately scrutinized the weed-clad 
surface around them. The barnacles were 
their prey, and they speedily selected one, for 
their appetite was keen. One set himself 
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down resolutely before the tempting dish. 
The lids, formed of the opercular valves, were 
soon removed, and Sesarma luxuriously helped 
himself first with one hand and then with the 
other, like a greedy boy from a bowl of sa- 
voury porridge. One poor fellow had lost an 
arm in some fierce fray, but he plied the re- 
maining member with increased activity, as 
if to make up for lost time.” 

“Having accomplished the purpose for 
which we were sent to Rio Janeiro, we left it, 
on our return, towing the ‘Dove,’ our little 
steam-tender, by two 9-inch hemp hawsers, 
and after a voyage of six weeks, we reached 
the Cape of Good Hope. On our arrival the 
hawsers, which were quite new on starting, 
were hauled inboard, when they were found 
covered with barnacles along their whole 
length. So numerous were they, that even 
when the hawsers were comparatively freed 
from them, they became so offensive, from the 
decaying animal matter about them, as to re- 
quire washing with Sir W. Burnett’s solution, 
and they had to be kept on deck a consider- 
abte time before they could be reeled up be- 
low. 

“On another occasion we fell in with a float- 
ing spar seven hundred miles from the Azores. 
From the fact of its being covered with bar- 
nacles, it was the general impression that it 
must have been a long time in the water. On 
a boat being lowered, however, the carpenter 
examined it, and pronounced it to be a new 
spar, the lower-mast of some vessel. It was 
entirely covered with full-grown Lepas ana- 
tifera ; a fact which goes to prove how rapid 
is the growth of the Lepades, and also how 
desirable it is, for the sake of humanity, to 
examine these floating wrecks, even when 
they seem apparently hoary with age. The 
fate of many missing vessels might possibly 
be determined by reading the name marked 
‘upon such floating spars.” 

At the Cape of Good Hope, their vessel tar- 
ried but a short time; our author says: “The 
long stretch of flat sandy shore between Si- 
mon’s Town and Fish-hook Bay was a favorite 
walk of mine, fresh, breezy, and full of in- 
terest. The weather had*been very stormy 
of late, and as I strolled leisurely along ‘the 
beached margent of the sea,’ I stumbled across 
a stranded fiddle-fish, with a head like a ray 
and a tail like a shark. The shore was strewn 
with many other remnants of fish, crab, and 
cuttle, to which various fatal casualties had 
occurred. Among these we observed an en- 
tire flotilla of Ianthinas, or violet sea-snails, 
which had suffered shipwreck despite the 
buoyant fioats with which each tiny vessel 
has been provided by Nature. Now, however, 
the scene was very peaceful. Out at sea only 
two little boats were visible, fishing for snook, 
(a kind of long-nosed mackerel,) between 
Noah’s Ark and the Roman Rocks. The 
long rolling breakers came tumbling in with 
a deep and hollow roar, and on the huge bare 
rocks along one portion of the shore sat the 
cormorants drying their dusky wings, or sit- 
ting upright, motionless, like learned doctors 
met in solemn conclave. Near them were 
foolish penguins, gorged with fish, dozing in 
the fitful sun-gleams. Three skulls*of the 


‘right whale’ were bleaching on the sand, and | gree, that the art of war shall be no more|of the United States invited Friends to g 


the eye of the great sea-eagle watched us from 
above. ; 


“Strolling a little inland to seek shelter|humility we receive his instructions and obey | ment, to stop the destruction of the Indi 
from a shower among the stunted trees and|his voice, And being painfully apprehensive |on the Western Plains, to introduce ami 
scrub, I observed hundreds of large globular that the large sum granted by the late act of|them the blessings of Christian civilizat 
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land-snails suddenly make their appearance {assembly for the king’s use, is principally J 
on the sandy soil where before the rain they |tended for purposes inconsistent with | 
had lain perdu to avoid the heat and dryness | peaceable testimony ; we therefore think, # 


of the sun. Here then we had before us a 
true burrowing snail.” 

Their vessel was stationed for some time at 
the Straits of Sunda, and they beguiled the 
time by making excursions to the neighboring 
islands. “At Anger, on the mainland of Java, 
where we landed on one occasion, we strolled 
under the shade of the cocoa palms which 
stretch along the level sandyshore, and watch- 
ed the artful manners of the sand-crab, which 
has some very amusing tricks. Near the vil- 
lage we loitered about the great banyan tree, 
under the shade of whose many-drooping 
branches and wide-spread foliage cluster the 


as we cannot be concerned in wars and fig 
ings, so neither ought we to contribute the 
to by paying the tax directed by the said 

though suffering be the consequence of ¢ 
refusal, which we hope to be enabled to bi 
with patience. Though some part of 

money to be raised by the said act, is said 
be for such benevolent purposes, as suppo 
ing our friendship with our Indian neighbe 
and relieving the distresses of our fellow st 
jects, who have suffered in the present calag 
ties, for whom our hearts are deeply paing 
and we affectionately, and with bowels of té 
derness, sympathise with them therein; a} 


indolent Javanese, in their loose sarongs and|we could most cheerfully contribute to tht 
bamboo hats, offering for sale their multifari-|purposes, if they were not so mixed that 
ous wares. Squatting on the ground sat a/cannot in the manner proposed, show ¢ 
hideous baboon, complacently munching a|hearty concurrence therewith, without at t 
banana, at the same time keenly watching, |same time assenting to, or allowing practi¢ 
with little twinkling eyes (the expression of|which we apprehend contrary to the tes 


which was very mischievous), every move- 
ment of those around him. Pensive and sub- 
dued, hugging his knees with his slender 
hands, I observed a long-armed ape, while 
several smaller monkeys, grinning, chattering, 
and showing their teeth at all who approach- 
ed them, were quarrelling among themselves, 
or stealing everything they could lay their 
hands on. Lories, love-birds, large black and 
brown squirrels, and Java-sparrows were con- 
fined in neat little bamboo cages. Tamarinds 
and water-melons were exposed for sale. 
Here and theré might be seen a dingy flat- 
backed water-tortoise, and sometimes a py- 
thon with splendid spotted skin. Everywhere 
baskets of the larger and more showy conchs 
and cowries were so arranged as to attract 
customers. There were also mounds of cocoa- 
nuts, heaps of pine-apples, enormous yams, 
huge bunches of ripe bananas, and numerous 
aromatic shaddocks which had been grown 
in the neighborhood of Batavia, and which 
always have a finer flavor than any produced 
elsewhere. 


(To be continued.) 
a Sere es ‘ 
“Selected for ‘The Friend.” 


An Epistle of Tender Love and Caution to Friends 
. in Pennsylvania. 

Dear and well beloved Friends,—We salute 
you in a fresh and renewed sense of our 
Heavenly Father’s love, which hath graciously 
overshadowed us in several weighty and solid 
conferences, we have had together with many 
other Friends, upon the present situation of 
the affairs of the Society in this province ; and 
in that love, we find our spirits engaged to 
acquaint you, that under a solid exercise of 
mind to seek for council and direction, from 
the Holy High Priest of our profession, who 
is the Prince of Peace, we believe he hath re- 
newedly favored us with strong and lively 
evidences that in his appointed time, the day 
which has dawned in these latter ages, fore- 
told by the Prophet, wherein swords shall be 
beaten into ploughshares, and spears into 
pruning hooks, shall gloriously rise higher 
and higher; and the spirit of the gospel, which 
teaches to love enemies, prevail to that de- 


learned. It is his determination to exalt this 
blessed day, in this our age, if in the depth of 


mony the Lord has given us to bear, for I 
Name and truth’s sake. 

Having the health and prosperity of 
Society at heart, we earnestly exhort Frien 
to wait for the appearing of the true ligk 
and stand in the counsel of God, that we m 
[know him to be the Rock of salvation, a 
place of refuge forever. Beware of the sp 
of the world that is unstable, and often dra 
into dark and timorous reasonings, lest f 
good thereof should be suffered to blind t 
fe of the mind.* Such, not knowing t 


sure foundation, the Rock of ages, may pé 
ake of the terrors and fears, which are 1 
known to the inhabitants of that fold, whe 
the sheep and lambs of Christ ever had 
quiet habitation, with a measure of whic 
remnant have to say, to the praise of 
name, they have been blessed, in this day 
distress. Our fidelity to the present gove 
ment, and our willingly paying all taxes 
purposes which do not interfere with 
consciences, justly exempt us from the im 
tation of disloyalty ; and we earnestly desi 
that all, who by a deep and quiet seeking 
direction from the Holy Spirit, are, or shi 
be, convinced that he calls us as a people 7 
this testimony, may dwell under the guidat 
of the same Divine Spirit, and manifest by t 
meekness, and humility of their conversatit 
that they are really under that influence ; a 
therein may know true fortitude and patier 
to bear that, and every other testimony co 
mitted to them faithfully and uniformly. 
may all friends know their spirits clothed w 
true charity, the bond of Christian fellowshi 
wherein we again tenderly salute you, a 
remain your friends and _ brethren. 
Churchman’s Journal. 

Philadelphia, Twelfth mo. 16th, 1755. 
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WESTERN INDIANS. . 
Two years have elapsed since the Presid 


their assistance in an effort to carry out 
benevolent intentions of the General Gove 
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endeavor to induce them to adopt and|roving, hunting Indians; and of this number 
t by them. The work was one of great|many leading men propose to settle down on 
nitude, surrounded with difficulties and|farms; and the large number of the former 
uragements which, we apprehend, few|class urgently extend the hand of friendship 
have not been immediately connected!to the latter, urging them to abandon the 
it, can fully understand or adequately|hunt, and adopt civilized habits. If the peo- 
1ate. That part of the field of labor en-|ple of the United States will but second and 


ed to the care of Friends, was, we have 
on to know, entered upon by them with 
y fears and misgivings, the responsibility 
x felt to be great, as the principles and 
acter of the Society were more or less in- 
ad in the success or failure of the efforts 
3, and many were looking with a jealous 
and some with unconcealed desires that 
experiment would prove abortive. We 


ve care was taken that in commencing] portance. 


sustain the worthy resolution of the civilized 
tribes in this, their new resolution, it would 
work powerfully as a civilizing influence. I 
feel, my dear friend, that all parts of the labor 
are working as prosperously as we could 
reasonably expect, and now after near two 
years of very busy life in this office, on look- 
ing back over the past, I cannot see where I 
could have much difficulty in any cases of im- 
The tribes very generally regard 


‘carrying on the work, only such agents|us as their friends. In the recent “ General 
ld be employed as were not ashamed to|Council,” the question was largely discussed 
- by dress, address and conduct that they|as to admitting none but native citizens of the 


Friends, and who in their intercourse 
the natives and others with whom they 
brought into contact, would maintain 
loctrines and testimonies held by the So- 
This concern may not have been al- 
s rewarded by success, but we believe it 
nues to prevail, and it is evident that un- 
such shall be the case there can be no 
nd to expect the object aimed at will be 
ned, or that the efforts of Friends will be 
» profitable to the tribes under their 
ze, than those of any others. As much 
ress appears to have been made, in what 
be called the rudimental labor, as the 
sness of the time and the perplexing ob- 
as would warrant us to expect. The 
srnment and the Indians generally ap- 
to be satisfied with the care and labori- 
ipplication bestowed by those occupying 
various posts among the latter, and we 
ive the hope that as this interesting un- 
uking is carried on under that guarded 
ious concern which alone can insure the 
ne blessing, it will be a powerful means 
escuing the aborigines from their degrad- 
ad suffering condition, and of finally ele- 
ng so as to fit them for citizenship and a 
sctable position in the Christian com- 
ity. 
i following letter has been kindly sent 
s for publication by the Friend to whom 
addressed. 
; Lawrence, Kansas, Second mo. 6th, 1871. 
y Dear Friend—I am in receipt of thy 
acceptable letter of the 26th ultimo, and 
assure thee it was comforting again to 
‘ve from thy pen the encouraging infor- 
ion thy letter contained. Thou hast been 
‘med, doubtless, by Dr. N. and E. Karle, 
ur southern trip to the several agencies. 
m satisfied the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, 
ves, Sac and Foxes, are gradually advane- 
‘n a better life. The Kiowas and Co- 
ches are the only tribes that I have any 
| of, and if we can keep all the others 
_ their evil influences, we can afford to 
for them a little longer. Thou wilt re- 
iber I usually take a more encouraging 


why should I not, when I know that in 
late confederation of the tribes of the 
h-west,—65,000 in all represented—some 
civilized, educated, gain their livelihood 
dustrial labor, and are, to a commenda- 
i Se advancing in civil life, as much 
16 neighboring whites in adjoining States ; 
ve there are outside of the Confederation, 
“1 Superintendency, not more than 10,000 


- of the field than my venerable friend ;}. 


tribes in the formation of their Government, 
as officers of the same; and it was a united 
feeling, that if they could have assurance that 
Gen. Grant’s Indian Policy would not be 
changed by the change of future administra- 
tions, they would be willing for the General 
Government to appoint their officers. 

I want to hear from thee often, and would 
gladly write thee oftener, if my pressing du- 
ties would permit. I hope to do a good work 
with absentee Shawnees; many of Black Balbs 
have joined them. The citizen Pottowatto- 
mies also take that country surrounding and 
absorbing them. We help them to schools, 
blacksmithsand implements. We hope to have 
J. H. Pickering for Sac and Fox agent, under 
whom they will report; he is now about 
starting to put in a mill for the Sacs and Foxes. 
Agent Gibson has a mill started for the Osages, 
and will soon have agency buildings up and 
some farms opened. We are doing an en- 
couraging work with the tribes at Spring 
River. Two good school houses built and 
schools in successful operation. I think Agent 
Roberts’ labor will soon be closed, as the 
Shawnees are nearly all gone. Blue Jack- 
et and G. Rogers have removed; the former 
lost his wife, and has married again. The 
poor Kaws remain about as usual, only Agent 
Stubbs has managed affairs more economical- 
ly, and a general improved feeling prevails. 
But little progress in a better life can be ex- 
pected until their removal, which they are 
now ready for. Jonathan Richards has com- 
menced in earnest with the Wichitas, and I 
hope to hear of a good work. Dear Marga- 
ret is a true helper. Brinton has made quite 
a change at his agency; it looks like a little 
town. Three large stores and the large com- 
missary building from Camp Supply, and many 
other buildings ; and the Indians love and re- 
spect him. 

I have just received the new Indian Report, 
and regret to see the printer has commenced 
it with “Sir,” which I never use. 

I often remember with pleasure our many 
rides to the agencies. I now go most entirely 
by rail, in Kansas. 

“  T remain affectionately, 
thy sincere friend, 
Enoon Hoaa. 


“Liberty and Equality.” “The brother- 
hood of man.” These have been.adopted as 
party cries, by men boasting themselves as 
lovers of mankind, who seem to think that in 
enunciating these sweet-sounding aphorisms 
they have provided a panacea for all the evils 


of political government, and all the ills of so- 
cial society. They certainly embody abstract 
truths, and were they lived up to in their true 
meaning, we might materially modify the 
sadness of Job’s declaration that “man is born 
unto trouble as the sparks fly upwards.” 

Little good, however, can result from the 
announcement of a cure for the ills under 
which mankind have so long groaned, unless 
we are also told how to procure and apply it. 
Except that we hear they are to perfect vision 
in the eye of the law, the application of the 
all potent remedies are not pointed out by 
those who offer their services to heal the 
chronic diseases of society. If equality is 
necessary, unless all are to sink to the lowest 
level, there must be some means pursued to 
elevate the lower ranks; to induce the multi- 
tude to consider the object and end of their 
existence, the duties that attach to a higher 
scale of being, and the means to be employed 
to exalt the dignity of their nature. How are 
the poor, the ignorant and the miserable to 
be induced to enter on the study of their own 
being, and their relations to each other and to 
society ? 

The carna] mind is prone to think haugh- 
tily of itself, while it is supercilious and jealous . 
towards others; therefore it is not only at 
enmity with God, but with all who stand, or 
are supposed to stand, in the way of its self- 
indulgence. The point aimed at by the greater 
part of the loud-spoken apostles of “liberty 
and equality,” is to remove most of the checks 
and limitations established by law, so irksome 
to the carnal mind, because they prevent 
every man becoming—what they say is the 
great desideratum—his own master ; that is, to 
do very much as he pleases. But all experi- 
ence, from the creation of Adam until now, 
has shown, that unless men are brought under 
the control of some power superior to that 
they possess of themselves, they become slaves 
to their own lusts; than which there is no 
servitude more tyranical, more unscrupulous 
er more miserable. 

If, then, “liberty and equality” are to be- 
come watchwords of political and social im- 
provement, they must be preceded or accom- 
panied by such a dewelopment of moral virtues 
as will curb selfishness, and secure the per- 
formance of the duties we owe to each other. 
But this implies laying the axe to the root of 
the trees, so that every one that bringeth not 
forth good fruit is hewn down and cast into 
the fire. 

The truth then is, that to become free, man 
must allow himself to be brought under the 
dominion of a power that can transform him. 
He must be emancipated from his natural self. 
As the spirit of Him who is perfect Love, is 
allowed thus to reign in the individual mem- 
bers of a community, true liberty and equality 
are established ; the obstacles to mutual affec- 
tion and a common interest are removed, and 
each and all realize the truth of the declara- 
tion, One is your master, even Christ, and all 
ye are brethren. 

We believe the inhabitants of the earth are 
on the way towards this consummation, but 
as yet it appears to be a good way off, and 
from what we have seen we can hardly hope 
for its being reached through the teachings 
of political theorists. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


ForEIGn.—The ex-Emperor Napoleon has received 
a notification not to again overstep the privileges of a 
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prisoner, and to abstain from interference in politics by 
protests or proclamations. Orders have been given to 
watch him closely. 

The total war contribution required by the Germans 
from the city of Paris, has been advanced by the Bank 
of France. The disarmament has been nearly com- 
pleted. The destruction of the heavy guns of the forts 
was in progress. The Paris Patrie thinks that the pro- 
spects of peace are improving. It is said that the armis- 
tice will be prolonged until the close of this month. It 
is stated that the Crown Prince opposes the march of 
the German army through Paris, and the hope is ex- 
pressed in Paris that if peace is soon concluded the pro- 
posed triumphal entry will not be made. It is reported 
that the Emperor will not return to Berlin before peace 
is concluded. Belfort has surrendered and the garrison 
was permitted to march out with arms and munitions 
of war. The armistice now extends to all parts of 
France. 

On the 16th the National Assembly elected Grevy 
President of the body, by a vote of 519 out of 538. On 
the 18th the number of deputies in attendance exceeded 
600. Thiers has been chosen by an almost unanimous 
vote, Executive Chief of the Republic of France, with 
power to choose his council over which he will preside. 
On the 19th, Thiers announced a new Ministry as fol- 
lows: Dufaure, Minister of Justice; Favre, Foreign 
Affairs; Picard, Interior; Simon, Public Instruction ; 
Lambrecht, Commerce; Leflo, War ; Poethian, Marine. 
The Finance Minister was not named. The English, 
Austrian and Italian ambassadors have officially visited 
Thiers and recognized the new Government. 
~ In the assembly on the 17th, a declaration was pre- 
‘sented bearing the signatures of the deputies from 
Alsace and Lorraine, protesting on behalf of the in- 
habitants of those provinces against their*separation 
from France. The subject was referred to a committee 
who subsequently submitted a report expressing the 
strongest sympathy with the populations of Alsace and 
Lorraine, and directing that their declaration be spread 
upon the records of the Assembly, and referred to the 
French negotiators when they come to treat with the 
Germans. Thiers insisted that the Chamber must, on 
its own responsibility, clearly declare its wishes upon 
the question. 

All the contributions which have been collected by 
the Germans in France, otherwise than as penalties, will 
bereckoned in the general warindemnity. The Emperor 
has consented to a reduction of the contribution exacted 
from the Department of the Seine Inferieure to one- 
third the original amount. 

A petition to the French National Assembly is cir- 
culating among the French prisoners in Germany, ex- 
pressive of a desire for the submission of the question 
whether the government of France be a monarchy or a 
republic, to universal suffrage. 

A Versailles dispatch of the 19th says, there is not 
the slightest doubt in high quarters regarding final 
peace. Fayre expresses the opinion that the Assembly 
can be relied on to yield most ofthe German demands, 
except in matters of territory. 

The French forces now in the field are stated to be 
with Chanzy 120,000 men, with Faidherbe 135,000, at 
Cherbourg 70,000, and Havre 40,000, the latter in 
bad condition. Chanzy and Faidherbe both declared 
in the Assembly that a defensive war was still practic- 
able. 

The British House of Commons, on motion of Glad- 
stone, has voted a dowry of £30,000 to the Princess 
Louisa, and an annual allowance of £6,000. The vote 
was almost unanimous. A member moved a resolve 
that in the opinion of the House it is the duty of neutral 
powers to interpose to procure such moderate terms of 
peace as may restore tranquillity to Europe and inde- 
pendence to France. The resolve was opposed as in- 
opportune and impolitic. Gladstone believed that mag- 
nanimity on the part of the Germans would benefit not 
only France and Europe, but Germany itself. He also 
made some explanations in regard to the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Commission. It was empowered to discuss amicably 
all differences, and any difficulties arising were to be 
referred to the home government by cable, and instrue- 
tions would be returned in the same way. No further 
meeting of the Black Sea Conference has been held, the 
members still awaiting the arrival of representatives 
from France, who are soon expected. Cardwell, Secre- 
tary of War, has introduced a bill for the reorganization 
of the army. He declared that it was now established 
that the colonies must pay for their own defence. It is 
proposed to place the army under one system of ad- 
ministration, and to abolish the purchase system. The 
defensive works proposed by the Secretary are estimated 
to cost £50,000,000, and the new artillery £10,000,000 
more. 
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A Paris dispatch of the 19th says: There is good au- 
thority for stating that Germany’s final conditions of 
peace include the cession of Alsace and Lorraine, with 
the fortresses of Thionville, Metz and Belfort, and an 
indemnity of £280,000,000 sterling. 

A Bordeaux dispatch of the 19th says: In the National 
Assembly to-day M. Thiers delivered a speech in the 
capacity of chief executive of the French republic. He 
dwelt upon the distress and suffering which had been 
caused by the war and the German invasion, and upon 
the necessity of peace. “ Nevertheless,” said M. Thiers, 
“the terms of peace would be courageously discussed 
with the Prussians, and would only be accepted if con- 
sistent with the honor of France. The task of the ad- 
ministration is to pacify and reorganize the country, 
restore its credit, and reorganize its labor. When this 
is accomplished the country itself will decide its des- 
tiny.” . 

The Assembly subsequently adopted a proposal made 
by the government to send a commission of fifteen de- 
puties to Paris to act as intermediary between the nego- 
tiators and the Assembly. M. Thiers proposed that the 
Assembly suspends its sittings during the negotiations. 
Thiers, Picard and Favre left for Paris this evening. 

In the House of Commons, Gladstone, in reply to an 
inquiry, denied that any proposals had been received 
from the United States for the purchase of the British 
dominions in North America. He deprecated the in- 
troduction of questions of this character pending the 
sittings of the Joint High Commission at Washington. 

Unrrep Srarrs.—The revenue receipts for the first 
six months of the fiscal year ending 6th mo. 30th, 1871, 
show a falling off of $3,703,818 from the amount col- 
lected during the corresponding period of the preced- 
ing year. The receipts of the Treasury for the quarter 
ending 12th mo. 31st, 1870, were from customs $42,054,- 
523.98 ; internal revenue, $31,033,265.08 ; public lands, 
$510,915.28 ; miscellaneous, $11,498,416.26 : total, $85,- 
097,120.60. The payments for the same time were: 
Civil and miscellaneous, $16,052,316.73; war, $8,109,- 
887.76; navy, $4,938,996.27 ; Indians, $1,995,624.52 ; 
pensions, $6,524,233.34 ; interest on public debt, $25,- 
494,664.80: total, $63,115,723.42. 

Internal revenue statistics show that 402 grain, and 
8 molasses distilleries were in operation 2d mo. Ist, 
1870, producing 273,701 gallons of spirits daily. On 
the first of 2d mo. 1871, there were 280 grain and six 
mollasses distilleries, producing 236,146 gallons daily. 

The bill providing a territorial form of government 
for the District of Columbia has passed both Houses of 
Congress, and been sent to the President. The bill 
creating a more complete school system has passed to a 
second reading, a motion to table having been defeated, 
56 to 116. 

The first resident Japanese minister to the United 
States arrived at San Francisco on the 16th. 'Thename 
of the minister is J. H. Musdini Litznomia, an uncle of 
the reigning Mikado. His suite consists of seventeen 
persons, and is accompanied by thirteen students. The 
oldest member of the mission is under thirty. 

There were 274 interments in Philadelphia last week, 
43 deaths from consumption, 27 inflammation of the 
lungs, and 13 old age. 

The steamer Tennessee, which sailed from New York 
on the 15th ult. with the Dominican Commissioners, a 
scientific corps and various attaches, made her voyage 
to Samana Bay in about eight days, remained there a 
week, and arrived at San Domingo on the 2d inst. 


‘President Baez gave the Commissioners a warm wel- 


come, and the inhabitants appeared to be friendly to 
annexation. General Cabral, the rival of President 
Baez, would be invited to meet the Commissiouers who 
would visit Azua, a port sixty miles west of St. Domingo 
city, and return to the United States early next month. 

Lhe House of Representatives has passed a bill au- 
thorizing the President to appoint for a joint commis- 
sion to establish the north-west boundary between the 
United States and British America. 

The gross earnings of the Union Pacific Railroad for 
the first mo. 1871, were $418,592.76, and the expenses 
$281,061.63, leaving net $198,511.13. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 20th inst. New York—American gold, 111} a 
1113. U.S, sixes, 1881, 114}; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 1103; 
ditto, 10-40, 5 per cents, 110}. Superfine flour, $5.95 a 
$6.30; finer brands, $6.50 a $10.65. No. 2 sprin 
wheat, $1.52, Canada barley, $1 a $1.20. Oats, 66 a 
69 cts. Western mixed corn, 80a 81 ets.; yellow, 85 
cts. Philadelphia.—Uplands and New Orleans cotton, 
15§ a 15} cts. Supertine flour, $5.50; finer brands, 
$5.75 a 9.50. White wheat, $1.80 a $1.85; amber, 
$1.60 a $1.65; Indiana and Ohio red, $1.55 a $1.60. 
Yellow corn, 79 a 80 cts. Oats, 62 a63 cts. The arri- 
vals and sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Droye-yard 
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$|God who taketh away the sin of the world.” 


reached about 1900 head. Extra sold at 8 a 84 ct 
few choice at 9 cts.; fair to good, 63 a 7} cts., and ¢ 
mon 4 a 6 cts. per lb. gross. About 15,000 sheep s 
at 5 a 63 cts. per lb. gross. and 5,000 hogs at 
$10.50 for light, up to $11 a $11.50 for corn | 
Chicago.—Spring extra flour, $5.25 a $6.25. Ni 
spring wheat, $1.224 a $1.28. No. 2 corn, 50 ets. 
2 oats, 48 cts. No. 2 rye, 90 cts. Barley, 764 cts. 
12}a 128 cts. Dressed hogs, $8.40. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Friends of Springfield Prepars 
Meeting, Ohio, per Jehu L. Kite, $30, for the Fre 


men. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. — 

A Stated Meeting of the Committee on Instruct 

will be held at Philadelphia, on Seventh-day morn 
the 25th inst., at 10 o’clock. ; 

CHARLES J, ALLEN, 

Clerk 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Wanted a Teacher for the Boys’ first mathemat 
school. Application may be made to : 

Thomas Conard, West Grove, Chester Co., P, 

Dr, Charles Evans, 702 Race St., Philadelphi 

Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., .- 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL, TUNESSA 
NEW YORK. 


A Teacher is wanted in this Institution. Appl 

tion may be made to 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., Philadelphia. 

James E. Rhoads, Germantown. a 

Geo. J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St., Philade 


Second month, 1871. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDI 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 


A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to t 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm ¢ 
nected with it. Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., P 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelpl 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. — 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 


Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphi 

Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. Wor 
neron, M. D. ; 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boar 
Managers. , 


Diep, on the 10th inst., at his residence Springfi 
Delaware Co., Pa., Josep Evans, in the 82d yes 
his age, a beloved Elder in Springfield Particnlad 
Chester Monthly Meeting. Having early in life g 
mitted to have the yoke of Christ placed upon him, 
naturally strong will and propensities were bro 
under the government of Divine Grace, and he was 
abled to adorn the doctrine of God his Saviour, ’ 
life and conversation consistent with the profession 
made. Clothed with a meek and quiet spirit, and ¢ 
dent in the expression of his religious experienc 
judgment, he was yet ever watchful and in 
maintenance of the doctrines and testimonies of the 
pel as held by Friends, commending by example 
self-denying religion of Christ, “to every man’s 
science in the sight of God;” and thus he beca: 
preacher of righteousness to all observers among w 
he walked. During his short sickness he suffered m 
from difficulty of breathing, and his petitions were 
vent for patience and divine help to bear his a 
and that “if it was the Lord’s will the work migh 
cut short in righteousness.” It being remarkec 
the work of preparation for death was not now 1 
done, and that he had been long engaged in it, I 

lied, “T have been a sinner, the things of this } 
have, at times, had too much place with me, and I 
nothing to trust to but the mercy of the dear La 
was crowned with peace, “ Precious in the sight 
Lord is the death of his saints.” ‘a 
, suddenly on the 31st of Twelfth month, 
JAcos Oapen, of Benton, a member of Muney Mo 
Meeting, Pa., in the 74th year of his age. 
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"WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. cs 


